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CHANCELLOR BROSNAN taking the 
oath of office from Chief Judge Albert 
Conway of the Court of Appeals at the 
{ppellate Division, Second Department, in 
Brooklyn, September 24 


, ie BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE UNIVER- 
sity of the State of New York at its 
meeting September 20 elevated Vice Chan- 
cellor John F. Brosnan of New York City 
to the Chancellorship vacated by the death 
of Chancellor Roger W. Straus last July. 
The Board also elected Edgar W. Couper. 
Regent from Binghamton, to fill the Vice 
Chancellorship. 

Normally a group of 13 members, the 
Board of Regents will continue at its pres- 
ent number of 12 until the 1958 Legisla- 
ture names someone to fill the membership 
left vacant by the death of the late Chan- 


cellor. 


Brosnan Named 
Chancellor of 
University by 
Regents 


Regent Couper Elevated to Vice 
Board: New 


Yorker and Binghamton Mem- 


Chancellor — by 


ber Sworn In 


i tug ( t B ress 


VICE CHANCELLOR COUPER 
sworn into office by Supreme Court Justice 
Floyd E. Anderson, Jr., right, at Bingham- 
ton, September 23 


being 
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Remarks of The Honorable Albert Conway, Chief Judge of the Court of 
{ppeals of the State of New York, upon administering to The Honorable 
John F. Brosnan, Chancellor of The University of the State of New York, 
the oath as Chancellor, on September 24, 1957, at the Appellate Division, 
Second Department, Brooklyn 


“Bee winrerer BROSNAN, YOU HAVE NOW BECOME CHANCELLOR OF THE 
A Regents of The University of the State of New York and I congratulate 


you most sincerely upon your elevation to this high office by the unanimous 


selection of the Board of Regents. I also congratulate Mrs. Brosnan and 


your children who, I know, are proud of your many achievements. 

The honor conferred upon you by the Board of Regents is indeed great. 

| The Board of Regents is the most comprehensive educational organization 
in the world. As one who has followed your progress over these many 
years, | must state that while the distinction just conferred upon you is 
great, you are most worthy of it, and the State of New York is fortunate to 
have as Chancellor of the Board of Regents a man of your knowledge, 
learning, wisdom and character. You have the confidence of all the people 
of our State. You merit it. I know that you will discharge your trust faith- 
fully and well. I offer you my heartiest best wishes for the future. 
Some time ago I chanced upon the following tribute to a statesman. It 
impressed me so much that | copied it but now I cannot recall the author’s 
name. It seems to me that it fits your life and character and so I am going 
| to read it to you. 


His hand was turned to his work: 
His face was turned to the future: 


His soul was turned to his God; 
and Everyone turned to him. 


eee ee a a a a a a 


| 
His heart was turned to his friends: 
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ie. 


Chancellor John F. Brosnan was elected He also received honorary degrees of 





to the Board of Regents in 1949 and re- 
elected in 1956. He became Vice Chan- 
cellor April 1, 1957. 
lifelong resident of New York City. He 
was admitted to the New York State Bar 
in 1915, and is a partner of the law firm 
of Mudge, Stern, Baldwin & Todd. 

educated at 


He is a native and 


Chancellor Brosnan was 
Manhattan College and New York Univer- 
sity Law School. He received the degrees 
of bachelor of science in civil engineering 
and master of arts from Manhattan Col- 
lege, and bachelor of laws and doctor of 
jurisprudence from New York University. 
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doctor of laws from Manhattan College in 
1935, from Fordham University in 1949, 
and from the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica in 1955; of doctor of civil law from 
St. John’s University in 1952, and doctor 
of commercial science from Pace College 
in 1957. Manhattan College awarded him 
the Manhattan College Medal in 1938, and 
the Saint De La Salle Medal in 1951. He 
is an affiliated member of the Brothers of 
the Christian Schools, a Knight of Malta 
and a Knight Grand Cross of the Holy 


Sepulchre. 
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He has been active in many educational, 
charitable and fraternal organizations and 
bar associations. He is a past president 
of the Manhattan College Alumni Society, 
of the 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society, of the 
Xavier Alumni Sodality, of The Society of 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick in the 


City of New York and of the New York 


County Lawyers Association. 


Blessed Sacrament Conference of 


He is a trustee of Catholic Charities of 
the Archdiocese of New York and a mem- 
her of the Cardinal’s Committee of the 
Laity for Catholic Charities. 

He is serving on the boards of the Hos- 
pital Council of Greater New York, The 





CONGRATULATIONS are exchanged among 


Brosnan, left; Commissioner James E. 
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St. Vincent’s Hospital of the City of New 
York, The New York Foundling Hospital, 
Lincoln Hall, The Servants of Relief for 
Incurable Cancer, the Marquette League 
for Catholic Indian Missions and the Wil- 
liam Nelson Cromwell Foundation, and is 
a fellow of the 

He was a member of the New York State 
Dis- 
crimination. a member of the Advisory 
Board of the Prevailing Rate of W ages on 
Public Work and of the Moreland Com- 


mission to investigate parimutuel harness 


American Bar Foundation. 


Temporary Commission against 


racing, and at the time of his election as 
a Regent. of the board of trustees of the 


State University of New York. and of the 








John F. 


Chancellor 
Allen, Jr., center, and newly elected Vice 
Chancellor Edgar W. Couper, right, following the September meeting of the Board 
of Regents in Albany. 


neu ly elected 
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board of trustees of Manhattan College, 
from both of which he then resigned. 
During his service as a Regent, Chan- 
cellor Brosnan served as chairman of the 
Regents Committee on Moral and Spirit- 
ual Values and was instrumental in de- 
veloping the Regents’ policy and statement 
on this subject which has been incor- 
porated in the overall policy of the schools 
of the State. He was also a member of the 
committee tried the 
Party of America and found it subversive 


which Communist 
and has been chairman of the Regents 


Professional 


Committee on Higher and 


Education. He also served on the Regents 
Committee on Charters. Law and Legisla- 
tion. 

He married Irene V. Bannin in 1923 
and they have three children: John Patrick, 
Mary Ellen, now Sister Mary Rose, of the 
Sisters of Charity, and Vincent Michael. 

Vice Chancellor Edgar W. Couper was 
elected to the Board of Regents by the 
Legislature on February 14, 1951, to com- 
plete the term of former Regent George L. 
Hinman, who had resigned from the Board. 
In February 1955, he was reelected for a 


full term. 


He was graduated from Binghamton 
Central High School and _ subsequently 
from Hamilton College in 1920, with a 


bachelor of arts degree, and with mem- 
bership in Phi Beta Kappa. In 1953 he 
received an honorary doctor of laws de- 
gree from his alma mater. He served as a 
trustee of Hamilton College from 1937 to 
1951, resigning from its board upon his 
election as Regent. 

Vice Chancellor Couper is president of 
the First-City National Bank of Bingham- 
York 

the 


ton. He is a director of the New 
State Electric & Gas 
Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
and the Columbia Gas of New York, Inc.., 


Corporation, 


and a trustee of the Binghamton Savings 


Bank. 


Long active in civic affairs in Bingham- 
ton, the Vice Chancellor is a former presi- 
dent of the Binghamton Chamber of Com- 
merce; of Susquehango Council. Boy 
Scouts of America; of Binghamton YMCA 
and of Binghamton Community Chest. He 
United 


Fund and a director of various civic or- 


is treasurer of the Broome County 


ganizations and is senior warden of Trin- 
He was 
Civil 


Planning 


ity Memorial Episcopal Church. 
member of the 
City 


Commission of the city of Binghamton and 


formerly a board 


Service Commission and 


of the Broome County Planning Board. 
During World War I he 


United States Army. 


served in the 


Vice Chancellor Couper was chairman 
of the citizens’ committee from the Triple 
City 
Johnson City which was active in having 
the State University of New York establish 


Area of Binghamton, Endicott and 


a four-year college in that area, which 
eventually became the present Harpur 
College at Endicott. 

He has been chairman of the Regents 
Committee on Planning and Administra- 
tion. which acts on the internal operations 
of the State Education Department and 
among other duties investigates the need 
for bond issues in school districts where 
the cost for school improvements would 
bring the bonded indebtedness above 10 
percent of the district’s real property value. 
He has served as a member of the Regents 
reviews 


Committee on Licensing, which 


cases having to do with the licensing of 
professional practitioners under the juris- 
diction of the State Education Department. 

He is also a member of the special Re- 
gents committee concerned with future edu- 
cational programs. He served on the Re- 
gents Committee on the Teaching of His- 
whose work led to increasing the 
this 


tory 
amount of study in the schools on 
subject. More recently he has served as 
chairman of the Regents Committee on Ele- 


mentary and Secondary Education. 
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Better School Leadership Urged 


Commissioner Allen Cites Growing Crisis in Education 


in Address before Council of Superintendents 


GROWING CRISIS IN EDUCATION’ RE- 
[ \ quires better leadership from school 


administrators if the problem is to be re- 
solved in favor of better education for the 
students. Commissioner Allen told the an- 
nual meeting of the New York State 
Council of Superintendents of Schools at 
Saranac Lake in mid-September. 

He emphasized that while our country 
has never lacked brilliance in individual 
leadership. the State of New York now 
needs strong and effective general leader- 
ship in all areas of educational endeavor. 

Following are excerpts from the Com- 
missioner’s address: 


Inevitably in education. as in many 
other endeavors where the product is 
now numbered in the millions, our need 
is for a local Mark Hopkins, not a na- 
tional Emma Willard. If at times we 
decry the passing of giants in our field, 
we might note that for most of them it 
was only in retrospect their significance 
merits the accolade of history. 

The success which has already been 
achieved in solving the problems forced 
upon education by the exigencies of our 
times is evidence that the qualities of 
leadership are widespread in the school 
people of our communities, States and 
Nation. But our leadership which has 
already been tried in these past years of 
crisis is going to be subjected to even 
more severe tests in the future. 

As we all well know, education is re- 
ceiving more attention than ever before 
because of the urgency of its problems. 
More people are concerned, interested 
and alert; more questions are being 
asked: old precepts and concepts are 
being challenged. As more and more 
people become involved and interested 
in solving the problems of education. 
the exercise of wise leadership becomes 
that much more difficult and at the same 
time that much more essential. 
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\ leader is one who guides by going 
before and drawing along those who 
follow him—he guides by instruction 
and counsel. It is this concept of lead- 
ership which is so important today. 
Leadership, as that of merely taking 
precedence over or having first place 
among, is not the leadership which is 
needed for our times. 

Steps are going to be taken to meet 
the needs of education. Let there be no 
doubt about that. There is a tremen- 
dous momentum, a surge of will to solve 
the problems which is going to force 
action. The question is: Will this surge 
of will, this demand for action merely 
push the leaders ahead or will leader- 
ship be strong enough to go before and 
guide into paths of wise and constructive 
development ? 

In the early days of this period of 
postwar crisis in education, the necessity 
for immediate action left little time for 
questioning and evaluation. But now, 
as the crisis has become not necessarily 
less acute, but certainly more familiar. 
there is a growing tendency on the part 
of the public to question more closely 
and weigh more deliberately the deci- 
sions of their school administrators and 
board members. 

This “show me” attitude is particu- 
larly noticeable in the financing of edu- 
cation and has resulted in rejected 
budgets, unsuccessful bond issues and a 
widespread economy-mindedness. 

While this situation is not as desper- 
ate as some of the publicity and public 
debate would indicate, it is a matter of 
serious concern and could have disas- 
trous effects on our schools. 

The factor which will prevent such 
effects is this very leadership which I 
have been stressing. It is up to us as 
educators to demonstrate the true mean- 
ing of economy. To economize is to use 
to the best advantage. Thus, it must 
constantly be emphasized that economy 


o 
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in education means not retrenchment in 
expenditures but the most advantageous 
use of the funds available. 

True economy then in education is. 
first, the provision of sufficient funds to 
ensure quality, and, second, the careful. 
prudent use of those funds for those 
things and in those ways which con- 
tribute most to quality. 

The leadership which employs instruc- 
tion and counsel as the means of de- 
veloping support is particularly im- 
portant in finance. The financing of 
our schools arouses the interest not only 
of citizens who have a concern for the 
whole problem of education, but of those 
who are intent only upon this one nar- 
row aspect of the problem. Often it is 
such citizens who prove to be the most 
determined and intransigent. The only 
way of gaining their support is by a 
long-range program of educating for 
education —an attempt to achieve a 
broadening of viewpoint to include the 
whole picture. Strong leadership can 
convert economy-mindedness into qual- 
ity-mindedness and thus avoid the dis- 
astrous effects which would result if 
economy exceeds its rightful place as a 
principle of good management and _ be- 
comes a maker of policy for our 
schools. .. . We cannot expect the 
public to grant the large increased funds 
required for the support of education 
unless it is convinced that those funds 
will make a significant difference in the 
quality of learning. 

The Department is presently engaged 
in a series of studies of our present State 
aid laws and fiscal policies. These 
studies include an analysis of school 
cost trends, local revenue resources, 
State aid needs and other factors per- 
taining to the financing of public educa- 
tion. Our study of costs has revealed 
that adjustments are needed in the State 
aid formula to correct for recent rises in 
school costs throughout the State. Just 
what the adjustments should be in order 
to realize the greatest returns are still 
subject to further analysis. The fact is. 
however, that the cost of maintaining 
good schools is continuing to go up. 
The State must accept responsibility for 
seeing that the level of the foundation 
program is adequately increased and 
that the State and local shares of the sup- 
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port of that program are equitably ad- 
justed. 

While the financing of our schools, 
basic as it is to all operations of the 
school, is a target of a large proportion 
of the questioning and criticism by the 
public, this attitude extends to other 
areas of the educational program. 

The broad question of how good our 
schools really are is being asked with 
ever greater frequency. If we are to 
provide leadership which will result in 
better schools in the future, it is impera- 
tive that we be able to answer this ques- 
tion. That is the reason for the research 
in evaluation which is currently being 
done by the research staff of the De- 
partment. 

It is hoped that this will provide 
school administrators with useful means 
for analyzing the relative effects of vari- 
ous efforts to improve education, and in 
this way will help you to demonstrate 
that better quality is being obtained as 
economically as possible. The ability 
to determine this is a basic ingredient 
of wise planning upon which to base 
confident and positive leadership. 

It is the responsibility of leaders to 
look ahead, foresee and, if possible, fore- 
stall difficulties and remove obstructions 
in the path ahead. This responsibility 
is of special importance in the field of 
human relations. Building a favorable 
climate of public opinion before prob- 
lems arise is the best assurance of con- 
tinued harmony in relationships within 
the schools and between school and com- 
munity. The Department, with the assist- 
ance of a committee of superintendents. 
is now preparing a document in this field 
for the guidance of local communities. 

It is vital and essential that leadership 
stay securely in the hands of educators. 
Let there be no misunderstanding. | 
believe, as you do, that citizen interest 
and support is the foundation of the 
strength of our educational system. The 
schools belong to the people and their 
acceptance of this responsibility in 
active, intelligent, informed support is 
necessary for continued progress. The 
growth of citizen interest and participa- 
tion in the last 15 years is the soundest 
basis for an optimistic view of educa- 
tion’s future. 
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Paradoxically. our job as educational 
administrators becomes both easier and 
more difficult with the increased support 
of growing interest in the schools. It 
will be easier to go forward once plans 
are accepted, but the initial approval of 
plans will be more difficult to obtain. 

The answer to the question of “Who is 
coing to lead?” is squarely up to us. 
Leadership is our inescapable responsi- 


bility. To hold it firmly and stead- 
fastly in our hands, we must plan care- 
fully subjecting every decision to the 
test of its essential contribution to qual- 
ity. Then, confident that we have 
planned as wisely as possible, we must 
vo ahead courageously and untiringly. 
guiding by instruction and counsel, to 
lead the way to the goals which we have 
set for our schools. 





New Civil Defense Booklet R acy 


NEW CIVIL DEFENSE PAMPHLETS 


r lwo 
are available without cost to educators 


and other interested individuals. 

You and Civil Defense is a booklet re- 
cently produced by the New York State 
Civil Defense Commission for Mr., Mrs. 
and Miss New York Stater. The booklet 
is written in simple, nonmilitary language. 
It outlines the need for defense, describes 
of the State Civil Defense 


Commission, explains the responsibilities 


the functions 


faced by civil defense directors and clari- 
New York State’s 
warning signals and how 


shall 


This new pamphlet may be secured at no 


fies for citizens our 
warning time 


be utilized. 


cost by w riting to the Director. New York 
State Civil Defense Commission, 124 East 
28th Street. New York 16. A copy of it 
(together with the Federal Civil Defense 
publication Home Protection Exercises) 
should be at hand in every home. 

Civil Defense for Adult Americans, is 
a pamphlet which deals with the human 
defense preparation rather 
This 49- 


page publication will be of interest to a 


problems of 


than with its technical aspects. 


great variety of readers who are concerned 


in one way or another with educating 
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By 
RayMonp R. HunTER 


Civil Defense Coordinator 


skills 


work are 


adults. Because the human which 


are needed for civil defense 


latent in most American adults, the writers 
have produced a guide rather than a set 
of instructions. 

Topics included in the pamphlet are: 
Where Civil Defense Begins; The Modern 
Meaning of Civil Defense; Training, Or- 
Why We Need 


Principles for the Community 


ganization and Them: 
Guiding 
Blueprint; Types of Training, and Motiva- 
tion. The readers will discover a “ new 


look . at 


already in his community. 


the people and organizations 
He will dis- 
cover how to approach the problem of civil 
interesting and 


defense as something 


adventurous rather than to view it as a 
miserable duty imposed by fear during an 
unstable peace. 

This work is not for sale. Copies may 
be obtained without charge from either the 
Adult Education Association of the U.S. A.. 
743 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11. 
lil.. or Civil 


Administration, Battle Creek, Mich. 


from the Federal Defense 
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School Administrator Workshop Planned 


UBLI« SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS OF 


New York State are 


classes in three pilot workshops this year 


returning to 


to study problems of improving classroom 


teaching. according to Commissioner 
Allen 

The first of these workshops was held 
October 4 and 


Canandaigua, for district, city and village 


5 at the Elementary School. 


superintendents of schools from Ontario. 
Other 


workshops are scheduled for November 7 


Seneca. Wayne and Yates Counties. 


and 8 at the Delaware Academy and Cen- 
tral Delhi. for 
superintendents, and February 6 and 7 at 


the Congregational Church, Wantagh. for 


School. Delaware County 


Nassau County personnel. 

Since World War II, Dr. Allen pointed 
out, rapidly rising enrollments, inflation, 
increased public interest in school affairs, 
need for new buildings and the many re- 
sponsibilities resulting from these pres- 
sures have diverted public school admin- 
istrators from their primary responsibility 
in improving the quality of classroom in- 
struction. The scheduling of the pilot 
workshops is the first step in the Education 
Department’s plan for reorienting the 
school leaders to this important area of 
responsibility. 


Walter 


sioner for 


Crewson. Associate Commis- 


Elementary, Secondary and 
Adult Education, was designated by Com- 
Allen three 
workshops personally, assisted by the pro- 
fessional staff of the Department in the 
field of 


selected 


missioner to supervise the 


services, as well as 


field of 


instructional 
specialists from the 
education. 

The need for reorientation of the super- 
visory personnel to teacher improvement 
was originally recommended by the Board 
of Regents Committee on Elementary and 
Secondary Education, composed of Vice 


Chancellor Edgar W. Couper of Bingham- 
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ton. Regent Caroline Werner Gannett of 
Hubbell of 
Alexander J. 
Acting on this recom- 
Allen Mr. 


Crewson appointed an advisory commit- 


Rochester, Regent George L. 
New York City. and Regent 
Allan. Jr. of Troy. 
mendation,. Commissioner and 
tee of three district superintendents of 
schools to assist in planning the program 
for 1957-58. The three schoolmen named 
are Harry W. Gross of Mineola, H. Eugene 
Wieand of Walton and Morris J. Livingston 
of Williamson. 

Dr. Allen outlined the purpose of the 
pilot workshop program as the “ definition 
of the criteria which characterize an ade- 
quate program of instructional improve- 
Concurrently the 
this 


ment at the local level.” 
Commissioner expressed hope that 
pilot program would also establish im- 
portant areas of teacher improvement in 
which the Education Department, working 
through its professional staff, can better 
provide effective leadership in raising the 
level of educational quality in the State. 

Mr. Crewson announced the names of 
outstanding educators who are appearing 
At Canan- 


Rogers. dean of the 


on the three pilot programs. 
daigua Dr. Virgil 
School of Education of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, and Dr. G. Robert Koopman, associ- 
ate superintendent of public instruction in 
Michigan, led the discussion periods. At 
the Delhi sessions the leaders will be Dr. 
Walter A. Anderson, assistant dean of the 
School of Education of New York Univer- 
sity, and Dr. Foster S. Brown, president of 
the State University Teachers College at 
For the Wantagh meeting Dr. 
Rogers of Syracuse will again attend and 
will be joined by Dr. Leslie Kindred, pro- 


Osw ego. 


fessor of education at Temple University. 

Dr. Allen extended an invitation for all 
district, city and village superintendents of 
schools to attend and to participate in the 


three programs. 
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Gains Made for Mentally Retarded 


HE GAINS MADE THIS PAST YEAR IN 
ype to the mentally retarded in 
number of new classes, in number of chil- 
dren served and in number of school dis- 
tricts having classes represent by far the 
greatest single year’s growth in the history 
of the Bureau for Handicapped Children. 
This is particularly significant in view of 
the negligible gains made during a num- 
A total of 1,348 


retarded 


ber of previous years. 
classes serving 20,040 mentally 
children are now in operation in 230 com- 
munities throughout the State. 

Although the total number of children 
served still falls considerably short of the 


By 
Cuar_es D. BECKER 
{ssociate in Education of Mentally 


Retarded 


figures of expectancy of the number of 


mentally retarded children within this 
State and although much still remains to 
be done toward making adequate provi- 
sions available statewide for all mentally 
retarded children who can be served by 
the public schools, the last few years have 
shown a very striking increase in interest 
in the needs of these children and in pub- 


lic school prov isions to meet those needs. 


Number of School Districts Providing Special Classes 
For the Mentally Retarded 


1947-1948 to 


1956 ~1957 














NUMBER OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


YEARS 47-48 48-49 49-50 ‘50°51 ‘5! 
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Number of Special Classes 
For the Mentally Retarded 


1947-1948 


to 1956-1957 


1.348 




















NUMBER OF SPECIAL CLASSES 


C 
YEARS 47-48 48-49 49/50 ‘50°51 


Since 1952-53, 102 additional communi- 
ties have organized special classes for the 
mentally retarded and the number of such 
special classes has been increased by 219. 
The net gain in classes for last year (62) 
and for this year (142) coupled with the 
fact of 2.651 more children being served in 
these classes than in 1954-55 is extremely 


gratifying. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the 


mentally retarded children which has been 


acceleration in service to 
so strikingly evident in the past few years 
will be continued and extended in the years 


just ahead. 


Many Factors Aid Growth 
Back of these developments lies a picture 
of greatly increased public interest in this 


problem, extension of concern and service 
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through the public schools, together with 
very helpful legislative action toward the 
meeting of the problem. 

It was just about a half century ago that 
the first class for mentally retarded chil- 
dren was established in New York City 
without benefit of appropriate State laws 
or regulations. Following the passage of 
the first State law mandating the establish- 
ment of special classes in public schools 
in 1917, a gradual development of provi- 
sions for these children extended through- 
out the State in the ensuing years. 

Then, less than 10 years ago, we had 
the emergence of organizations of groups 
of parents who were greatly concerned 
about the unmet needs of certain mentally 
retarded children and youth. The Four 
Villion, the report of the Citizens Com- 
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mittee of One Hundred for Children and 
Youth, prepared in 1950, emphasized the 
need for further study of this problem and 
further extensions of service therein. The 
\ssociation for Help of Retarded Children, 
Inc., a nonprofit organization chartered by 
the State of New York in February 1949, 
has been particularly active in attempting 
to gain for mentally retarded children and 
extensions of service and 


vouth further 


help. 


Legislature Votes Study Funds 
In 1952, an appropriation of $25,000 
was made available by the action of the 


Governor and the Legislature for the study 


of mental retardation in this State, which 
study was later extended over a two-year 
period, Additional appropriations were 
made through legislation in 1954 to organ- 
ize experimental classes for severely re- 
tarded children and to make various other 
surveys and research studies of the prob- 
lem of mental retardation in this State. 
The 
public 


ground swell of ever-increasing 


interest, various extensions of 
activity by the State Education Department 
and other departments concerned and the 
actions of the legislative sessions of 1955 
and 1956 have combined to bring about 
a truly remarkable picture of growth in 
within the two years Al. 


service past 


Children Served in Special Classes 
For the Mentally Retarded 


1947-1948 


to 1956-1957 





20,000 — 





19,500 





19,000 





18,500 





18,000 


17, 500 


17,000 


500 


ENROLLMENT IN SPECIAL CLASSES 


0 


YEARS 47-48 48-49 49-50 50-51 





51-52 





56°57 


55-56 


52-53 53-54 |54-55 


*During these two years the bureau considerably strengthened its policy of trying to 


bring about the removal from special 


truly mentally retarded. 
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classes those children who were not 
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though much obviously remains to be 
done, it is equally obvious that much more 
is now being accomplished than was true 


in the past. 


State Aid Materially Increased 

In 1955, an additional appropriation of 
$1,500,000 
State aid per special class to $1,654 from 


the $800 


was made which raised the 


per class which had been the 
figure for a number of years preceding, 
and which had long ceased to be related 
in any realistic way to the actual excess 
costs involved. Through the extremely 
helpful legislation which was part of the 
results of the recommendations of the 
Heald Committee, that amount of State aid 
per class has since been still further very 
significantly increased. 

Under the 


the size of an approved special class, a 


new formula, regardless of 
school district is now issued the amount of 
State aid it would receive for any elemen- 
tary class with an average daily attendance 
of 25. 


imbursement for tuition and for one-half 


This act also provides for full re- 


the cost of transportation when contract 
arrangements are necessary to provide for 
special class instruction. 

The Joint 
Mental Retardation, established in 


conducted public hearings throughout the 


Committee on 
1955, 


Legislative 


State and, after careful study of the vast 
amount of information given its members 
concerning the problem of mental re- 
tardation in this State, has promoted a 
number of items of legislation designed 
further to increase concern for the men- 
tally retarded and services to this group. 
One such piece of legislation mandates an 
annual census of all mentally retarded 
children between birth and 21 years of age 
in this State, with the requirement that 
such information be filed with local school 
officials and the State Education Depart- 
ment. 

These and other pieces of legislation, 


the striking upsurge in provision of special 
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classes for the mentally retarded and the 
research studies and surveys in connection 
with this problem presently underway are 
simply various examples of a great wave 
of interest in and concern for mentally re- 
has been evident in 
this 
This. 


in turn, has been based on a growing sensi- 


tarded children that 
the past several years, not only in 


State, but throughout the country. 


tivity to the problem and interest in it on 
the part of a great number of people, those 
from the parents groups and other special 
organizations in the field, the Legislature. 
the State State 


Education Department. 


Administration and the 


Other Forces Contribute 

At the same time, other forces have been 
contributing to increases in provisions for 
these children. The dynamic development 
of school psychological services, with the 
concomitant greater concern for the ap- 
praisal of the intellectual ability of indi- 
vidual school children, is an example. 

Whatever might be the various mani- 
festations of this growth, there seems little 
question but that we are in the midst of 
a great period of increase in concern for 
and services to mentally retarded children. 
with the 


that we 


This is entirely in accordance 


basic pupil personnel concept 
should seek for each child the greatest pos- 
sible realization of his potentialities for 
erowth through education, whether that 
child be the topmost winner of a State 
humble 


scholarship award or the most 


seeker after entrance into a special class. 





Dropped from Roll 

The Board of Regents in September 
dropped from the roll of registered sec- 
ondary schools The Leonard School for 
Girls. New York. because of a merger of 
the Columbia Grammar 


this school with 


Schor yl. 
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utizenship Educators Exchange Ideas 


‘NUPERVISORS OF CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 
S from approximately 60 cities and vil- 
lazes of New York State exchanged ideas 
and information and received help at the 
second statewide conference held for them 
under the auspices of the Division of Sec- 
ondary Education in the State Education 
Building at Albany, October 31 and No- 
vember 1. They discussed these areas of 
citizenship education: curriculum. instruc- 
tional materials, supervision and _ testing. 

Mildred F. 


citizenship education in the State Educa- 


McChesney, supervisor of 


tion Department. presided at the general 
session. Greetings were brought by Dr. 
Hugh M. Flick. Executive Assistant to 
Commissioner Allen. Dr. William J. Nelli- 
van. associate in teacher certification, gave 
a report on certification requirements of 
supervisors of citizenship education. 

The members of the conference divided 
into two groups for their discussions. Re- 
source people for these group meetings out- 
side of members of the State Education 
Department staff included: Mary Cunning- 
ham. Deputy Director of State Publicity. 
State Department of Commerce: Gerald 
Snyder. professor of education. State Uni- 
Albany: 


Gladys Newell, supervisor of citizenship 


versity College for Teachers at 


education, Bethlehem Central School. 
Delmar: Myrtle Larkin, chairman, citizen- 
ship education department, Niskayuna 


Senior High School, and C. Edwin Linville. 
chairman, citizenship education depart- 
ment. Midwood High School. New York 
City. 

Henry P. 


spondent of The New York Times covering 


Lieberman. foreign  corre- 
China and India, spoke on “ The Struggle 
at a dinner for members held at 
the University Club. David H. Beetle. 
editor of The Knickerbocker 
Albany and author of The New York Citi- 


zen, spoke at the luncheon the next day. 


in Asia ” 
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Veu Ss of 


The conference closed with a general 
session and a ™ Question Box ” period, Dr. 
Ernest A. Frier, Director of the Division of 
concluded the ses- 


Secondary Education. 


sion by summarizing the two-day meeting. 





School Heads Meet 

\ regional drive-in conference for school 
administrators from Ohio. New York and 
Pennsylvania will be held November 14-16 
at the Americus Hotel, Allentown, Pa. This 
conference is sponsored by the American 
Association of School Administrators, the 
Department of Rural Education of the Na- 
and_ the 
School 


Association 
of Chief State 


tional Education 
National 
Officers. 

A number of New York State educators 


will participate in the conference program, 


Council 


which has been developed around the gen- 
eral theme, “ Applied Imagination to Cur- 
rent Problems.” 

Howard L. superintendent of 
schools, East will be the 
speaker representing New York State at 
the first 
“Problems and Ideas.” 
cussion on “The Search for 


Frank C. Gilson, architect, supervisor, Di- 


Goff. 
Greenbush, 
general session dealing with 
In a general dis- 


Space,” 


vision of School Buildings and Grounds, 
State Education Department, will talk on 
*“ What’s Happening in the School Build- 
ing Field.” Wallace E. Lamb, superin- 
tendent of schools, Hicksville, will report 
on “ Movable Floyd B. 


Rasbach, superintendent of schools, lronde- 


Buildings.” 


quoit, will discuss “A Building without 
Corridors.” 

John H. Moehle, district principal, On- 
teora Central School, Boiceville, is a mem- 


ber of the conference planning committee. 
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New Comprehensive 


i ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE NEW RE- 
gents comprehensive music examina- 
tion holds promise of being a milestone in 
both the history of music education in 
New York State and in the development 
of testing techniques by the State Educa- 
tion Department. Three innovations in 
the examination appear to be most signifi- 
cant: the use of both tape and disc record- 
ings, the recognition of performance skills 
and the inclusion of items in the area of 
history and literature of music as well as 
basic theory. 

The passing of the new examination will 
be a requirement for the recognition of a 
sequence in music. The sequence consists 
of three units in music, one of which is 
earned in a performing organization and 
one in theory or appreciation. High school 
juniors and seniors who have participated 
in one or more performing groups such as 
band, orchestra or chorus and who have 
earned at least three units in music will be 
encouraged to take the new comprehensive 
music examination. 

Since there are several combinations of 
courses that might be selected for a se- 
quence in music, the new examination will 
test for basic knowledge and skills that 
can be expected to result from any com- 
Three-fourths of the 


test will consist of objective type ques- 


bination of courses. 


tions including modified true-false, com- 


pletion, matching and multiple choice. 
One-fourth will consist of a live audition 
of an instrumental or vocal performance. 
Regents 


yapers will be one 334 r. p. m. disc record- 
pa} 3 


Accompanying each set of 
d Lan 


ing which will provide the examiner with 
all dictation and aural recognition items. 
One of the objectives of music education 
is the development of auditory discrimina- 
tion. The use of disc recordings increases 
the accuracy with which progress toward 
this objective can be measured. 
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Music Examination 


By 

JosepH G. SAETVEIT 
Supervisor of Music Education 
and 

Wiiwiam N. REEVEs 


{ssociate in Music Education 


Tape recordings of a music performance 
will be required of all pupils taking the 
examination. These recordings, however. 
will be used only for purposes of review 
by the State Education Department. The 
actual rating of the pupil’s performance 
will be made from the live rendition. The 
rating will reflect both the quality of per- 
formance and the difficulty of music. 

Schools throughout the State are urged 
to make the fullest possible use of the new 
Regents comprehensive music examination. 
The results should be of value to pupils, 
teachers, administrators and _ colleges. 
Through the examination gifted pupils will 
be spotlighted, the effectiveness of music 
teaching will be evaluated, statewide norms 
will be made available and standardized 
college entrance data will be provided. 

For further information concerning 
music courses, the sequence in music and 
the new examination, see the following: 
Principal’s Handbook on Examinations 
and Credentials, September 1957; Syllabus 
in Music, Grades 7-12; Handbook for Ap- 
plied Music, Grades 7-12, and Memoran- 
dum to District Superintendents, et al., 


September 4, 1957. 





Superintendent To Retire 

Samuel K. Munson, superintendent of 
schools at Sayville, has announced his re- 
tirement. effective June 30, 1958. He has 
been directing the operations of Sayville 


public schools since 1950. 
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George Stone, Bureau Chief, Retires 


™ EORGE K. STONE RETIRED AS CHIEF OF 
( y the Bureau of Secondary Curriculum 


Development on October 1. In his seven 
vears in this position, Mr. Stone’s tre- 
mendous capacity for organizing and ad- 
ministering a great variety of projects 
resulted in a large number of outstanding 
secondary school publications. These 
syllabuses and handbooks have been used 
eagerly by the schools of the State. even 
used 


as his science textbooks have been 


in schools throughout the Nation. 

One of Mr. Stone’s major contributions 
was the coordination of the project which 
resulted in a modernization of all the sec- 
ondary school courses of study in science. 

He was deeply interested in the prepara- 
tion of handbooks in all curriculum areas. 
The wide variety of activities these publi- 
cations contain reflect his skill and 
originality, 

He applied his far-reaching knowledge 
of the curriculum and his technical pro- 
duction knowledge to coordinating and 
directing the preparation of numerous 
publications in all areas of the secondary 
school program. Even now, following his 


retirement, 13 manuscripts developed 
under his leadership are in production. 
The impact of his work, therefore, will con- 
tinue to be felt far into the future. 

After 18 years of outstanding service in 
the Department, Mr. Stone now plans to 
devote his time to writing additional sci- 
textbooks. 


retirement 


ence This promises to be a 


creative a natural sequel to 
a creative, productive career. 


De- 


1939 as an examiner in sci- 


Mr. Stone came to the Education 


partment in 
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George K. Stone 


ence. In 1941 he was named senior educa- 


tion supervisor and in 1948 became an 


associate education supervisor in the 
Bureau of Secondary Curriculum Develop- 
ment. He had previously been a science 
teacher at Edgemont School in Scarsdale, 
supervisor of the science department at 
Hicksville, elementary school principal at 
Bethpage and high school principal at West 
Salem, Ohio. 

Graduated from Ashland College. Ash- 
land, Ohio, with a bachelor of arts degree, 
he received his master of arts degree in 
science education at New York University. 
He also College. 


Columbia University. 


studied at Teachers 

Professional organizations to which he 
belongs include the New York State Sci- 
ence Teachers Association and the National 
Science Teachers Association. 
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Dr. Pelone Named Chief of Bureau 


D'‘ ANTHONY J. PELONE OF ALBANY HAS 
been promoted to the position of 
Chief, Bureau for Handicapped Children, 
in the State Education Department. 

Dr. Pelone served approximately one 
year as Acting Chief following the retire- 
ment of Joseph J. Endres and recently 
ranked first on the Civil Service examina- 
tion for the position. 

The new Bureau Chief joined the pro- 
fessional staff of the State Education De- 
partment November 1, 1945, as a senior 
education supervisor specializing in the 
schooling for deaf and blind children. In 
1953 he was promoted to associate in edu- 
cation of physically handicapped children 
and held that position until made Acting 
Chief of the Bureau. 
Albany staff he had been a teacher and 
guidance counselor at the New York State 
School for the Blind at Batavia, taught in 
the Hornell High School and served as 
principal of the Adult School at Hornell. 


Prior to joining the 


Dr. Pelone holds a bachelor of science 
degree from Alfred University, a master 
of education degree from the University of 
Buffalo and doctor of education degree 
from Columbia University. He is a mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa, honorary educa- 
tion fraternity, the International Council 
for Exceptional Children and the National 
Association of State Directors of Special 


Education. 





Other Staff Changes 

Recent staff changes in the Education De- 
partment include: 

AvsBert E. Bepwortu received a pro- 
visional appointment as assistant in school 
health education effective September 26. 

Annie L. BUTLER was provisionally ap- 
pointed an associate in child development 
effective September 26. 
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Ruth Wynne Retires 

Ruth M. Wynne of Albany, head stenog- 
rapher in the office of the Secretary to the 
Board of Regents and the Commissioner 
since 1951, October 10 after 47 
years of service with the State Education 
Miss Wynne was first ap- 


retired 


Department. 
pointed to the Department as stenographer 
in the State Library. 
in the offices of the Counsel, the Deputy 


She has since served 


Commissioner and the Commissioner. 

Born in Oneonta, Miss Wynne 
graduated from Albany High School and 
Miss Comfort’s School of Stenography. 
She did private stenographic work before 


was 


coming to the Department. 

Throughout her many years of service 
in the Education Department has 
earned. the esteem and appreciation of her 
colleagues for her helpfulness and devo- 


she 


tion to her work. 
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Pesce Heads Motion Picture Division 


OUIS M. PESCE RECEIVED A PERMANENT 
F promotion as Director of the Division 
of Motion Pictures effective September 17. 
Mr. Pesce came to the Education Depart- 
ment in 1952 as motion picture reviewer 
and in 1956 was named Assistant Director 
of the Division. He had previously held 
positions as attendance officer for the New 
York City Board of Education, probation 
officer. Domestic Relations Court of New 
York City. and social investigator, New 
York City Department of Welfare. 

Graduated from the College of the City 
of New York with a bachelor of arts de- 
gree. Mr. Pesce has also studied at the 
New York School of Social Work and New 
Louis M. Pesce York University. 











MERIT AWARD CERTIFICATE presented to Mrs. Helen Treanor, clerk in the Bureau 
of Professional Licensing Services, by Dr. Ewald B. Nyquist, Deputy Commissioner of 
Education, while Dr. John W. Paige, Chief of the Bureau, looks on. Mrs. Treanor 
proposed a more effective method of handling statistical information in connection 
with licensing examinations in nursing. 
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Action Taken on Group of Charters 


= BOARD OF REGENTS ON SEPTEMBER 
20 took action on a number of applica- 
for for 


libraries and other institutions organized 


tions charters various schools. 
under the State Education Law. 

The charter of Green Chimneys School 
for Little Folk. Brewster. was amended by 
extending the scope of instruction to in- 
clude the whole “eld of elementary educa- 
tion and was made absolute. 

The provisional charter of Farmingdale 
was amended by changing 


Free Library 


the name of the corporation to Farming- 


dale Public Library and was made 
absolute. 
Absolute charters were granted to 


Asso- 
ciation for Research in Nervous and Men- 
tal Disease, New York: Cutchogue Free 
The Public — Li- 


Monroe County System, 


Bridgehampton Historical Society: 


Library; Massapequa 


brary; Library 
Rochester; West Seneca Historical Society 
and Museum, and New York University 
Jewish Culture Foundation. New York. 


Five-year extensions of the provisional 
Valley 


F ree 


charters of Central Free Library 


and Youngstown Library were 
granted. 

The absolute charter of Pace College. 
New York, was amended authorizing the 
college to confer the degrees of associate in 
arts and associate in applied science. 

Provisional charters valid for five years 
were granted to Hamilton Nursery School. 

The Gardens Nursery 
School-Kindergarten, New York, 
Spuyten Duyvil Preschool. New York. 

Saint Clare College. Williamsville. 


granted a provisional charter valid for five 


Schenectady: 
and 


Was 


vears to establish a junior college for the 
higher education of members of the religi- 
ous community, Sisters of St. Francis of 
Williamsville, and t 


study leading to the degrees of associate in 


» conduct courses of 


arts and associate in applied science. 
The Board of Regents approved the elec- 
tion of Richard M. Pack as trustee of the 


(Concluded on page 101) 





Numerous Appointments Are Approved 


yer BOARD OF REGENTS MADE A NUMBER 
of appointments and reappointments 
to State boards. councils and committees 
at its September meeting. 

Benjamin Harrow, New York, was ap- 
pointed to the Board of Certified Public 
Accountant Examiners for the unexpired 
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term ending April 17, 1958, left vacant by 
the resignation of Everett J. Penny, White 
Plains, who became a member of the 
Board of Regents last spring. 

the State Board of 


Dental Examiners for terms of three years 


Reappointed to 
beginning August 1, 1957, were Harold E. 
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Gugino. 


Monti- 


Russell. Endicott: Anthony 5. 
Buffalo. and Ralph L. 
cello. 

Harold W. Brown, New 
appointed to the State Board of Medical 


Spaulding. 
York, was re- 


Examiners for a term of three years be- 
vinning August 1, 1957, 


Milton A, 
appointed to the State Board of Medical 


Carvalho. Binghamton. was 


a term of three years be- 


1957. 


Examiners fot 
vinning August |, 

Six appointments to the State Board of 
Examiners of Nurses, each for a term of 
five years beginning July 1, 1957, included 
Esther Budd, Syracuse: Doris Kk. De 
Vincenzo. New York: Margaret Bassett. 
Flushing: Kathleen Manion, Rochester: 
Christine B. Quell. Richmond Hill, and 
Lillian K. Sterling. Albany. 

Sydney S. Haniford, Buffalo, and Daniel 
Woolf. New York, were appointed to the 
State Board of Examiners in Optometry 
for terms of five years beginning August 
l, 1957. 

York: Otto 


Strong. 


Samuel J. Broad, New 
Shults. Rochester. and James L. 
Buffalo, were reappointed to the Certified 
Public 
ances for terms of five years beginning 
July 1, 1957. 

Maurice E. Peloubet. New York. was ap- 
pointed to the Certified Public Accountant 


Accountant Committee on Griev- 


Committee on Grievances for the unexpired 
term ending June 30, 1959, left vacant by 
the resignation of Alvin R. Jennings, New 
York. 

The Regents approved the reappoint- 
of Marvin J. Buffalo: 


Gordon F. Derner. Garden City: Raymond 


ments Feldman. 


A. Katzell. New York: Anne Roe. Mont- 
rose: Emanuel K. Schwartz. New York. 
and Austin B. Wood. Brooklyn, to the 


Psychology Advisory Council for terms of 

three years beginning July 1, 1957. 
Reappointed to the Education Practices 

Act Council for terms of three years be- 
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ginning October 1, 1957, were Walter J. 
Carlin, New York: Simon H. Rifkind. New 
York, and J. Ernest Wilkins, White Plains. 


Mark H. FitzGibbons, Oswego, was ap- 
pointed to the Elementary Education Coun- 
cil for a term of five years beginning Octo- 
ber 1, 1957. 

Stanley R. Morey, Owego. was appointed 
to the Question Committee To Prepare Re- 
Examinations in Mathematics in 
place of R. P. Rowley. Amherst, and Henry 
Goebel. Rochester. was appointed to the 


vents 


Question Committee To Prepare Regents 
Examinations in Aeronautics, in place of 
Frank Wood. Rochester. 

John S. N. Sprague, Buffalo. was reap- 


pointed to the Historic Sites Advisory 
Council for a term of five years beginning 
October 1. 1957. 

Edward G. Freehafer. New York. was re- 
appointed to the Library Council for a 
term of five years beginning October 1. 
1957. 

Vincent J. Schaefer, Schenectady. 


reappointed to the 


was 
Museum Advisory 
Council for a term of five years beginning 
October 1, 1957. 
Frederick Ambellan. 


Earl Vandermeulen, Port Jefferson. were 


Levittown. and 
reappointed to the School Census and At- 
for terms of five years 


1957. 


tendance Council 
beginning October 1, 

Donald M. Tower, Brockport. was re- 
appointed to the Teacher Certification 
Council for a term of three years begin- 
1957. 


pointed to the Teacher Education Council 


ning October 1. He was also reap- 
for a five-year term beginning October 1. 
1957. 

Appointed to the Teacher Education 
Council were Samuel W. Bloom. Rochester, 
for a five-year term beginning October 1, 


1957. N. Rivlin. New York, to 


fill the unexpired term of Joseph G. Cohen. 


and Harry 


New York, resigned, ending September 30, 


1958. 
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Kirst Year of TV Experiment Ends 


sips STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT HAS 
completed its first year of experimen- 
tal work in television with 
that 


educational 
Allen 


dents using television facilities did slightly 


Commissioner reporting stu- 
better as a group than students taught in 
conventional classrooms. 

The first year of experimental work was 
Memorial High School 


Junior-Senior 


and 
High 
18 teachers in- 
In the 


a studio 


conducted at 
Division Avenue 
School in Levittown with 
structing in six different subjects. 
Levittown work. one teacher in 


taught students in three or four class- 


rooms simultaneously over a closed-circuit 
hookup. Student both tele- 


vision and nontelevision classes were tested 


groups for 


with standard examinations. Pupils in- 
structed by television showed a 2 percent 
advantage in those scoring above expected 
scores and also had an advantage in those 
who fell below the anticipated rating. 

In order to make the State-owned equip- 
ment available to other school systems in 
the State. the closed-circuit hookup was 
removed from the two Levittown schools. 
Dr Allen praised the work of both the 
students and the instructors who partici- 
pated last year in the experimental work. 

\ssistant Superintendent John Fitzsim- 
mons was in charge of the project for the 
Levittown schools and Francis E. Almstead. 
television. for 


consultant on educational 


the State Education Department. 





City. Village Superintendents Eleet 


M“ TIN A. HELFER. SUPERINTENDENT OF 
schools at Binghamton, is the new 
president of the Council of School Super- 
intendents of the Cities and Villages of the 
State of New York. elected at the 75th an- 
nual meeting. September 15 through 17. 
Vice president is Frank W. Mason of 
Gouverneur and_ secretary-treasurer is 
Louis M. Klein of Harrison. 


the executive committee include the officers. 


Members of 


past presidents Lyndon H. Strough. Rome. 
and Howard T. Herber. Malverne. 
Howard C. Seymour. Rochester. and How- 


ard L. Goff. East Greenbush. 


and 


Resolutions approved were those urging 
support of efforts to increase salaries of 
college teachers and stimulate interest in 
careers in college teaching. endorsing the 
proposed $250 million bond issue for in- 
the various 


creased facilities at 
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units of 


the State University of New York. favoring 
legislation to increase minimum retirement 
allowance of presently retired teachers and 
allowing prior service credit up to 10 years 
to be credited for all retirement 


in the New York State Teachers Retirement 


purpe yes 


System. 


The council called for increased State 
aid, extension of school building financial 
aid to all school districts. application of 
the transportation formula as operative in 
central schools to all school districts. estab- 
lishment of a special vocational committee 
of the New York State Council of School 
Superintendents to for in- 


study need 


creased aid for vocational programs and 


legislation to permit establishment of area 
vocational schools. 

\ resolution was approved commending 
Allen for * outstanding 


Commissioner his 
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leadership as Commissioner of Education 
in New York State in matters vitally affect- 
ing the welfare of public education and the 
\merican way of life.” 

The council paid tribute to William 
Jansen. superintendent of schools of the 
City of New York. who will retire at the 


end of this school year, for the excellence 
of his administration. 

State Education Department speakers 
included Dr. Allen, Walter Crewson, As- 
sociate Commissioner for Elementary. Sec- 
ondary and Adult Education, and Dr. 
Charles A. Brind. Jr.. Counsel. 





U.N.. Other States Use New York State Handbooks 


rYN\we GENERAL SCIENCH HANDBOOK, 

Part 3. published by the New York 
State Education Department. has been re- 
printed in its entirety by the Nebraska 
Department of Education for distribution 
to teachers in that State. Recently permis- 
sion has also been granted to the State of 
Washington to reprint all three of the gen- 
eral science handbooks of this State. 

The acknowledgment in the foreword of 
the Nebraska handbook, signed by F. D. 
Decker. Commissioner of Education, reads: 

\s a matter of policy, State departments 
of education generally supply each other 
with examination copies of their various 
publications. This practice obviously is a 
valuable one in terms of stimulation, as 
well as dissemination. of ideas. Occasion- 
ally some publication is of such merit or 
meets a particular State need so well as io 
justify a request for authority to reproduce 
for local distribution. Such has been the 
case with this general science handbook. 

We are most grateful to the Bureau of 
Secondary Curriculum Development of the 
New York State Education Department for 
permission to reproduce and distribute this 
excellent publication. It will, in our opin- 
ion. make a valuable contribution to the 
upgrading and enriching of science in- 
struction in the early secondary grades of 


Nebraska schools. 


The New York State Education Depart- 
ment is gratified to learn of the approval 


these materials have received in other 
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States, Responsible for this were George 
kK. Stone, former Chief of the Bureau of 
Secondary Curriculum Development, and 
members of his staff: Hugh B. Templeton, 
supervisor of science education and his 
staff. and all the science teachers across the 
State who contributed material for these 
handbooks. 

Many of the activities in The General 
Science Handbooks. Parts 1 and 2. have 
also been included in the l VESCO Source 
Book for Science Teachers, published by 
UNESCO in 1956. This source book fo 
the United Nations organization has been 
printed in several different languages for 
use around the world. The English lan- 
guage printing was made in Amsterdam, 


Holland. 





Charter Actions 

Concluded from page 98) 
Broadcasting Foundation of America, New 
York. to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Phillips Talbot. Mr. Pack 
has been vice president for programing 
of Westinghouse Broadcasting Company, 
Inc.. since December 1. 1955. 

The charter of Adelphi College, Garden 


City. was amended providing for estab- 


lishing of psychiatric clinics instead of 


clinic as previously authorized. 
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RURAL EDUCATION 





Finnegan Heads District Superintendents 


_ E J. FINNEGAN OF MALONE, 
N superintendent of the second super- 
visory district, Franklin County, was 
elected president of the New York State 
Association of District Superintendents of 
L6th 
through 


annual convention 


October 2 at 


Schools at the 

September 30 

Cooperstown. 
Also Chester A. 


superintendent of the sole supervisory dis- 


elected were: Lacy, 
trict, Cortland County, first vice president: 
John W. Harrold, second supervisory dis- 
trict, Clinton County, second vice presi- 
dent: Philip A. Wyckoff, first supervisory 
district, Herkimer County, secretary, and 
Olin Bouck, first supervisory district, Al- 
bany County, treasurer. 

Commissioner Allen brought greetings 
to the superintendents at the banquet. Prin- 
cipal address at this time was by Dr. Law- 
rence G. Derthick, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. Speakers at other sessions in- 
cluded C. B. Murray, executive secretary, 
New York State Teachers Retirement Sys- 
tem: Fred Rath, The 
Farmers’ Museum; Colonel Daniel Omer, 


vice director, 
assistant director, National Selective Serv- 
ice: G. Howard Goold. executive secretary, 
New York State Teachers Association; Dr. 
Arthur W. Schmidt. Commis- 
sioner for School Finance and Administra- 


Assistant 


tive Services, and Walter Crewson, Associ- 
ate Commissioner for Elementary, Second- 
dary and Adult Education. 

Resolutions approved included unquali- 
fied endorsement of the proposed $250 
million bond issue to expand urgently 
needed State 
munity colleges of the State University of 


ew York. support of legislation to in- 
\ York pport of legislat t 


facilities in the and com- 
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crease the minimum retirement allowance 
of presently retired teachers and support 
for the proposal of the State Educational 
Conference Board for an immediate in- 
crease in State aid of $125 million and at 
least another $100 million of revenue for 
property tax relief. 

The association also approved a resolu- 
tion urging that the Legislature explore the 
possibilities of various statewide non- 
property taxes as a means of reducing the 
local real estate taxes now levied for the 
support of schools. 

Other resolutions commended the New 
York State School Boards Association and 
the Educational Conference Board for their 
untiring support of education in the State 
and the New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion for its leadership in promoting im- 
proved professional conditions for teachers 
and in attempting to increase the supply 
of qualified teachers. 

The superintendents supported a resolu- 
tion recommending a study and implemen- 
tation by the Legislature of the salary 
structure of State Education Department 
officials and supervisors “in order that 
proper compensation may be paid for the 
outstanding leadership by the Department 
and the services provided by the men and 


women of the professional staff.” 





Named to Federal Staff 

Mary Helen Mayer, professor of library 
science at State University Teachers Col- 
lege at Geneseo, has been appointed spe- 
cialist for school and children’s libraries 
in the United States Office of Education. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 





Americanization W orkshop Conducted 


2}-HOUR AMERICANIZATION WORKSHOP 
A was held in September at the Bethle- 
hem Central High School, Delmar, with 
Ralph Hoag. 
at Delmar. serving as host to 50 directors 


director of adult education 


of adult education and teachers of Ameri- 
canization classes. 

Directors of adult education participat- 
ing in this program were: J. T. Hepinstall. 
Albany: John J. Swainbank, Averill Park: 
Alberta Wright, Berne-Knox; Henry A. 
Yost. Coxsackie; Ralph Hoag, Delmar; 
Iva Morse. Kinderhook-Valatie: Robert 
Duncan, Ravena-Coeymans-Sélkirk: Rob- 
ert Snow, Schenectady; Harold Vaughn. 
South Glens Falls: James Guido, Troy: 
Clinton Merritt, Waterford; Edward C. 
Diamond, Watervliet. 

Emphasis was placed upon the philoso- 
phy behind the educational services offered 
to foreign-born adults and the development 
and use of a balanced curriculum. An ex- 
hibit of textbooks and other materials, a 
demonstration of the Tele-training equip- 
ment of the New York Telephone Company 


and a demonstration of the Language- 


Master by the McGraw-Hill 


Company were part of the program. A 


Publishing 


presentation of the philosophy and objec- 
tive goals behind Americanization teaching 
was made by Arthur P. Crabtree, super- 
visor of adult education, Bureau of Adult 
Education, as he gave an address to the 
entire group to provide an inspirational 
close for the members of the workshop. 
This is the first of several Americaniza- 
tion workshops being conducted this year 
throughout the State by the 


Adult Education in an extended program 


Bureau of 
of inservice training in Americanization. 
These workshops will provide an oppor- 
tunity: 

1. To bring Americanization teachers 
up to date in curriculum, methods 
and materials currently used 

2. To train persons who wish to teach 

in programs of Americanization 

The workshops will vary in length from 


a 2-hour session to an 18-hour “ course ” 


continuing for three consecutive Saturdays. 





Young Adult Civie Councils Meet 


es 16TH ANNUAL STATE CONFERENCE 
of the Young Adult Civic Councils was 
held Labor Day weekend at Cazenovia Jun- 
ior College, Cazenovia. The three-day 
workshop under the leadership of Roger 
U. Day, State council president, and Ruth 
Wyllie, State 


conference chairman, ex- 
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plored the problems posed by the theme 
“ Youth Meets the Times.” 
cluded representatives from the Capital 
District Councils of Schenectady, Bethle- 
hem and South Glens Falls; the Central 
New York Council of Cortland, and the 
Western Councils of Hornell and Honeoye. 


Delegates in- 
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Total delegates numbered approximately 
50. not including special guests. 

Highlights of the conference were a 
series of local council reports, an address 
by Rev. Richard M. Morris, 


vouth work for the Syracuse Episcopal 


director of 


Diocese: a panel discussion on causes and 
cures of delinquency, and a summing-up 
and resolution session on the final day. 
The panel on delinquency, with Arthur 
of Delmar as moderator, included 
Mrs. Jacob Ekel. 
president. Cazenovia Junior College: Dr. 
John R. 


University: 


Casey 


the following members: 


Hartnett, professor at Syracuse 


Judge Clarence E. Conley, 
county judge and surrogate for Madison 
County, and James Robinson, field repre- 
of the New York State Youth 


Following the panel a series 


sentative 


Commission. 





of smaller group discussions by youth dele- 
gates resulted in specific recommendations 
for the problems discussed by the panel. 

At the business meeting the following 
State officers were elected for the coming 
year: president, James Loper. Hornell; 
vice president, John Butler, South Glens 
Falls; 


treasurer. Mrs. Bradley Germain. Schenec- 


secretary, Sue Haver, Delmar; 


tady. A resolution was passed to conduct 
the 17th conference again at Cazenovia on 
Labor Day weekend 1958. 

This conference is typical of the ac- 
tivities conducted by Young Adult Civic 
Councils. The Bureau of Adult Education 
has for many years maintained a coopera- 
tive working relationship with the Young 
Adult Civic Councils in the planning and 


execution of these conferences. 





Adult Education Program Honored 


Ti YEAR, FOR THE FIRST TIME SINCE 
the beginning of American Education 
Week in 1921, has a 
specific place in the celebration. The Na- 
tional Education Association and the U. S. 
Office of Education, two of the sponsoring 


organizations, are producing materials and 


adult education 


implementing plans to emphasize adult 
education during the observance. 

All those celebrating American Educa- 
tion Week are urged to give attention and 
recognition to adult education as a part 
of the total public school program. 

Adult education is no longer a marginal 
activity of American education but is of 
major concern, occupying a rightful and 


earned place on the American educational 
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By 

Tom McLernon 

{ssociate in Adult Education 
scene, as shown by the following figures 
from the U. S. Office of Education. 


are approximately: 


There 


4,000,000 adults in public schools 
1,000,000 adults in 

evening and extension classes 
2,000,000 adults in adult 


activities 


colleges and university 


library education 


1,000,000 adults enrolled in private corre- 
spondence study courses 

7,000,000 farm families being reached by agri- 
cultural agencies 


(Concluded on page 105) 
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Mrs. Rabe Named Consulting Editor 


J J ENRIETTA F. RABE, ASSISTANT IN EDU- 
H cation for the aged, Bureau of Adult 
Education, State Education Department, 
has been named as a consulting editor for 
the publication Senior Citizen. This maga- 
zine is published monthly by the Senior 
Citizens of America, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion devoted to the interests of older men 
and women. 

In 1949, as a member of the Bureau of 
Adult Education staff, Mrs. Rabe was given 
the responsibility for the general develop- 
ment of education for the aging, a new 
specialization within the Department. This 
entailed helping public schools in New 
York State to extend their programs of 
adult education to serve more effectively 
the needs of older adults. It also involved 
preparation of teaching materials, leader- 
ship training, supervision and general pro- 
motion. 

For the development of this field, Mrs. 
Rabe has prepared several courses of study 
including: Retirement — A Second Career, 
A Business Venture of One’s Own, A Re- 
fresher Course in Stenography and Typing, 





Adult Education Honored 
(Concluded from page 104) 
and additional thousands are being reached 
by scores of other agencies. 

Adult education can occupy and justify 
a program under any or all of the topics 
for American Education Week. However. 
school administrators and adult educators 
might want to give special attention and 
emphasis to such topics as “ Education for 
Responsible Citizenship,” “ Ways To Pro- 
vide Better Education ” and “ Our School- 


Community Relationship.” 
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Home Comparison Training Course and 
Streamlined Housekeeping. These courses 
are aimed specifically at the person over 
590 years old. Mrs. Rabe has also written 
a number of articles on the subject of edu- 
cation and recreation for the aging. 

In addition to her responsibilities as a 
staff member of the Bureau of Adult Edu- 
cation, Mrs. Rabe is temporarily serving as 
secretary to the five-member State Recrea- 
tion Council for the Elderly which was ap- 
pointed by the Commissioner of Education 


in line with recent legislation. 





International Living Meeting 
John F. Dority, assistant in adult civic 

education, Bureau of Adult Education, at- 

tended the Ninth 


Meeting of the Experiment in International 


Annual International 
Living in Putney, Vt., on September 18-21. 

Some 250 delegates from 16 foreign 
countries attended, along with 150 Ameri- 
cans who are closely connected with the 
experiment. Mr. Dority was invited to at- 
tend as a representative of the Bureau of 
Adult Education and because of his long 
and close association with the Community 
Ambassador Program. 

Nine Europeans from eight different 
countries who lived in the communities of 
Batavia, Brockport, Cooperstown, Delmar, 


Tully. 


Yan and Wilson as “ reverse ambassadors ” 


Elizabethtown, Manhasset. Penn 
during the past summer attended the con- 
ference, along with community ambassador 
chairmen from Wilson, North Syracuse and 


Manhasset. 
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Homemaking Study 


1) RING THI 
men and 


homemaking courses. There were approxi- 


PAST SCHOOL YEAR 600,000 


women were enrolled in 
mately 1.700 teachers on hand to help such 
groups meet their interests and needs. 

that 


teachers are exploring a variety of ways to 


Reports indicate directors and 


vear programs to helping adults with their 
actual home and family concerns as well 
as timing activities so that homemakers 
with busy daily schedules can manage to 


attend sessions. 


How are programs being focused on 
actual concerns and schedules of adults 
today? 


@ Shorter blocks of time for courses 
are being planned. 
oJ Vore 
used in a coordinated series such as 
Furnishing Homes Eco- 
which are including ses- 
Electrical Appli- 
and Caring for 
Homes More Liv- 
Series of home- 


“one shot” sessions are being 


“Cues for 
nomically ” 
sions in: Buying 
ances, Selecting 

Furniture. Making 
able with Color ete. 
making sessions are being coordinated 
person but many resource 


by one 
take leadership for each 


people 
session. 
@ Groups are meeting in central places 
in neighborhoods whenever it is not 
possible to meet in the school. 


Attracts Adults 


@ Programs are being planned to appeal 
to interests of adults of varied experi- 


ential backgrounds, age groups and 
stages of the family cycle. Young 
married couples attend groups in 


which there are demonstrations, films 
and related to manage- 
ment of family income and care of 
young children. 


discussions 


@ Homemakers’ with children 
‘out of the nest” are com- 


oTrown 
who are 
ing to classes to explore ways in which 
a family of two can live effectively in 
the later years. 
sons are seeking ideas in selection and 
care of clothing. choosing nutritional 
and making 


Single business per- 


and economical meals 


living quarters attractive. 


Many advisory groups are helping di- 


and teachers uncover the many 


rectors 
broad interests and needs of adults in each 
community so that the program planned will 
be directed toward helping adults solve 
their own problems in areas that are of 
real importance to them. 

\ brochure Homemaking Education for 
{dults may be obtained uvon request from 
the Bureau of Home Economics Education. 
State This 


terial is directed toward helping school ad- 


Education Department. ma- 
ministrators. adult directors and teachers 


organize and plan programs. 





Homemaking ‘Teacher Groups To Help 


DMINISTRATORS CAN LOOK TO THE OR- 
[A ganized homemaking teachers county 
or district group in their localities for some 
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assistance with the improvement and ex- 
tension of various phases of the homemak- 


ing programs in their schools. 
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[hese groups were first organized in 
1932 to create a more direct and functional 
contact between homemaking teachers and 
the services of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics Education. State Education De- 
partment. Each fall the Bureau sponsors 
a conference for leaders of these groups. 
Such topics are discussed as: role of lead- 
ers. development of effective county pro- 
crams, strengthening the total homemaking 
education program, interpreting policies. 
Forty-three leaders participated in the 
1957 leadership conference at Colgate Inn 
in September. 

County or district leaders serve effec- 
tively as liaisons between the Bureau of 
Home Economics Education and the teach- 
ers in their groups by exchanging informa- 
tion and stimulating study of problems of 
significance to teachers in their local 
situations. 

There are 45 organized groups of home- 
making teachers. Each year a leader-elect 
is chosen by the group. She automatically 
becomes leader the following year after 
having a year of inservice training. A 
cooperative plan has been devised whereby 
Bureau members and homemaking teacher 
educators from State University Teachers 
Colleges at Buffalo. Oneonta. Plattsburgh. 


and College of Home Economics at Cornell 


and Syracuse serve as consultants. Other 
resource people such as school administra- 
tors. representatives of various local, State 
and county organizations and agencies and 
guidance directors are also called upon by 
county leaders. 

Federal funds are available to leaders 
and leaders-elect who meet qualifications. 
Leaders receive $100 and the leaders-elect 
525. Funds are generally used for ex- 
penses incurred in visiting teachers in the 
county, communicating with individuals in 
other ways. attending the leadership con- 
ference and other committee meetings. 
Reimbursement is made the latter part of 
December. following the term of leader- 
ship when Federal funds are received by 
schools. 

County leaders help the teachers in their 
groups by: 

@ Making available materials on all 
phases of the homemaking program 
through county files 

® Giving special help to new and re- 
turned teachers as well as those who 
have had their education outside of 
New York State 

@ Sharing sources of information re- 
varding policies and guides in relation 
to homemaking programs and facili- 


ties 





Future Homemakers 


= THIS IS ONLY THE 12TH YEAR 
in which the Future Homemakers of 
America has been in existence in New York 
State, there are approximately 280 chap- 
ters with 6.500 members in the schools. 
The main goal of the organization is to 
help youth approach problems of living in 
the family and community successfully at 
present so they may effectively participate 
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Group Grows 


as homemakers and adult citizens of com- 
munities in the future. 

\ctivities are planned to develop crea- 
tive leadership and provide many oppor- 
tunities for planning and participating in 
activities related to personal, family and 
community development. 

FHA chapters are a part of the total 


homemaking program and each organiza- 
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tion plans different ways of integrating and 
correlating its activities with those carried 
on in homemaking classes. 

The following are some chapter activi- 
ties which have served to interpret, enrich 
and extend the homemaking programs in 


local situations. 


@ Development of exhibits to interpret 
the scope of the homemaking program 
in their schools to the community 


@ Provision of speakers from the chap- 
ter to tell about careers in the field of 


home economics 


@ Participation in community projects 
with agencies and organizations con- 
cerned with family health, housing. 


child welfare 


@ Planning and taking part in radio and 
television demonstrations and discus- 
sions to share information, under- 

standings and skills attained in vari- 

ous areas of homemaking of interest 


to other youth and adults 


There are 12 districts each having two 
meetings a year attended by several thou- 
FHA Each 


district has officers who serve on a plan- 


sand members and advisers. 
ning committee for biannual meetings and 
one State officer is elected annually from 
each district. 

\ homemaking teacher is appointed by 
the Bureau of Home Economics Education 
to serve as leader in each district for a 
period of two years. 

Annual workshops are sponsored by the 
State Education Department each year for 
district leaders to improve their leadership 
abilities and consider ways of developing 
stronger programs of work for local 
chapters. 

Information concerning organization of 
Future Homemakers of America chapters 
State 


Bureau of 


Ww riting to 
adviser. Marks. 


Home Economics Education, State Educa- 


may be obtained by 


Georgiana 


tion Department or to the assistant adviser. 
Mrs. Betty Starr, Board of Education, 409 


West Genesee Street, Syracuse. 





School Lunches Increase 13 Percent 


a NUMBER OF SCHOOL LUNCHES 
served in schools participating in the 
National School Lunch Program during 
the 1956-57 school year increased approxi- 
mately 13 percent over the previous year’s 
total. Of the 111.661.253 lunches served 
in the 3,084 
110,492,099 were a type A or complete 
\ total of 29,871,402 lunches were 


schools in the program, 
lunch. 
served free or at reduced prices to children 
of the 


The average peak number a day 


who could not pay the full cost 
lunch. 
was 638.950. 
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In 4.301 schools enrolled in the Special 
School Milk Programs, 203,128.232 half- 
pints of milk were consumed by children 
in addition to a half-pint of milk taken as 
part of a type A or B lunch. 

Funds for these programs are provided 
by Federal, State and local appropriations 


plus income received from children’s pay- 


ments. The Federal reimbursement for the 
National School Lunch Program was 


$5.132.203 and for the Special School Milk 
The State con- 


tributed $4.885,.821.29 toward reimburse- 


Program $7.576,632.78. 
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ment payments for the former program. 
In addition to the cash reimbursement of 
5.09 for one type A meal served to a child, 
direct distribution commodities allocated 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture were valued at approximately $.095 
a meal. or a total of $8,695,879. 

The cash reimbursement and commodi- 
ties enable schools to provide appetizing. 
nourishing meals at the lowest possible 


‘ ost. 





School Lunch Interpreted 


Ann Schmitt. 


Diocese of Buffalo, developed a 15-minute 


school lunch director, 
television program to interpret the National 
School Lunch Program to parents at the 


This fea- 


ture was part of a closed-circuit television 


Erie County Fair in Hamburg. 


program in the Education Building at the 
fair under the guidance of Mrs. Grace O. 
Hunt. head. Food Service Administration, 
Erie County Technical Institute. 

Miss Schmitt explained the purpose and 
development of the National School Lunch 
Program: used visual aids to show school 
participation, Federal and State reimburse- 
ment payments plus types and values of 
direct distribution commodities. and com- 
pared the cost of the type A versus a home- 
packed lunch. 

The public was permitted to view the 
actual program through a glass-enclosed 
studio or from the television viewing 
corner on the first floor of the Education 


Building. 





Help Fight TB 





Buy Christmas Seals 
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Supervision-Curriculum Clinics 

Experience with the curriculum clinic at 
last year’s meeting of the State’s secondary 
principals at Syracuse indicated the possi- 
ble need for a number of similar clinics 
dealing with specific problems in super- 
vision and administration and in the sepa- 
this 


need. 12 consultation clinics have been ar- 


rate instructional areas. To meet 
ranged on Monday afternoon. December 9, 
immediately following the luncheon pro- 
grams at the Hotel Onondaga 

The clinics will be staffed by generalists 
and spec ialists of the Division of Sec 
ondary Education of the State Education 
Department. Clinic topics will be in the 
areas of supervision and administration, 
curriculum development, citizenship edu- 
English 


speech, library, music, art. foreign 


cation, education, mathematics 
science. 
languages and driver education. 


Principals are urged to participate in 


this unique consultative service. No pre- 
determined programs will be arranged and 
principals may feel free to move from 


area to area as they see fit. 





Health Film Catalog 
The New York State 


Health announces the 
Health Film Catalog. It 


listing of 318 16-mm. sound films covering 


Department of 
revision of the 
now contains a 
practically all phases of health. This edi- 
(dark 


subjects and omits 25 which were with- 


tion blue cover) includes 94 new 


drawn from circulation because they were 


considered obsolete. Films are listed 


alphabetically by subject matter and by 
titles. There is no charge except for return 
postage. 

Requests for copies of the catalog should 
Robert M. Crist. 


Library Supervisor, 84 Holland Avenue, 


Albany 8. 


be addressed to Film 
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Industrial Arts Teachers Meet 


DEVELOPMENT” IS THE 


[ ADERSHIP : 
4 theme of this year’s series of confer- 


ences sponsored by the Bureau of Indus- 
trial Arts Education to assist newly elected 
officers of industrial arts teacher study 
clubs with the problems of organizing and 
operating club activities. 

\t present there are 38 industrial arts 
teacher study clubs and guilds representing 
the professional and social interests of this 


New York State. 


geographic areas according to the number 


group in Situated in 
of teachers and convenience of transpor- 
tation. each club has regularly scheduled 
meetings to discuss new developments and 
exchange ideas. Meetings are held in the 
industrial arts shop at the school of a mem- 
ber teacher who acts as host, or a program 


ihe ‘ ; : , 
is planned in conjunction with an indus- 


trial trip through a local manufacturing 
plant. 

Purposes of the leadership conference 
are to help industrial arts teacher club 
officers build a program for the current 
vear. to highlight the function of leader- 
ship in club activities, to consider the pur- 
poses of industrial arts teacher study clubs 
and to clarify the relationships between 
the local teacher clubs and the State “ steer- 
ing committee.” as well as the State and 
National associations. 

\ssociates in industrial arts education, 
State Education Department. will serve as 
chairmen for the following leadership con- 
ferences scheduled this fall: 

November 1. Geneseo. Rov V. Orendorf: 
Falls. Arthur J. Dudley: 
Frank C. Campbell. November 8. 


York City. Arthur F. Ahi 


Syracuse. 


New 


Glens 





‘arm Teacher ‘Training Planned 


oe FOR INSERVICE TRAINING TO 
bring all teachers to the status of * fully 
certified ” and for developing essential in- 
structional materials for vocational agricul- 
considered by the Bureau of 


ture were 


Acricultural Education and the Cornell 
Teacher Training Division at a joint meet- 
ing in Albany, September 9 and 10. 
Supervision of agricultural education 
will emphasize extension courses and work- 
shops both at county group meetings and 
during visits to assist teachers individually 


at their schools. Courses will be conducted 
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by both teacher training professors and 
specialists in various phases of technical 
agriculture throughout the State as groups 
of 12 are organized to receive the instruc- 
tion. In cases where the college may he 
unable to provide the instruction or where 
the services of instructors and use of facili- 
ties at the agricultural and technical insti- 
tutes would be more effective. the teachers. 
upon request, are to receive this training. 

To facilitate the preparation of instruc- 
tional materials in various phases of agri- 


cultural production and marketing and to 
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coordinate the efforts of agencies serving 
that 
instruction. a specialist has been added to 
the Cornell staff. 
letters to teachers on the new developments 


farmers prepare materials useful in 


He will prepare service 


both in the fields of research and the pub- 
lication of educational materials by the 
college and related agencies. 

Consideration was also given at the 
meeting to the special programs for voca- 
tional agricultural pupils conducted at the 
college during their Annual Farm and 


Home Week. 


ing the past two years in handling bus load 


\s result of experiences dur- 


delegations from nearby schools. usually 
composed of the entire agriculture depart- 
ment pupils, the recommendations will be 
sent out from the Bureaus of Agricultural 
Education and of Teacher Education and 
Certification that only 11th and 12th grade 
pupils be selected to attend the Farm and 
Home Week program March 24-28, 1958. 

The joint groups are meeting at a later 
date this year to consider curriculum de- 
velopment projects and to compile a list 
ol possible field studies and research proj- 
ects to be conducted for agricultural edu- 


cation. 





Regional Star Farmer Selected 


COLE. AGE 20. NEW HART- 


Saeeny F. 
ford Central School. 


award of Regional Star Farmer of America, 


received the 


the highest honor that can be bestowed by 
the FFA organization to a high school vo- 
cational agriculture graduate, at the 30th 
Annual National Kansas 
City. Mo.. October 15. 

He was chosen from among all members 
selected in the 12 Northeastern States 
which make up the North Atlantic Region 


to receive the organization’s highest de- 


Convention in 


eree, that of American Farmer. 

Charles is an established agricultural 
leader and farmer in his community, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Agricultural Edu- 
cation of the State Education Department. 
because he had always wanted to be a 
farmer and his grandmother was anxious 
to see her farm prosper. A nonfarm boy, 
comfortably with his parents in a 
from the 


living 


suburban area some distance 
farm. he enrolled in agriculture as a sopho- 
that he 


From the 


more with determination would 


fulfill his grandmother's wish. 


November 1957 


single purebred Holstein heifer raised that 
vear. his farming has developed into a 
business with 55 head of 


180-acre farm 


dairy cattle. A visit to his farm impresses 
one with the potentials of a well-planned 
supervised farming program in vocational 
agriculture where determination and love 
for farming are supported by cooperation 
and enthusiasm of the parents and school. 

Seven Future Farmers of America from 
New York State received the organization’s 
highest degree, that of American 
Six other New Yorkers 


American Farmers. in addition to 


Farmer, 
at the convention. 
named 
Cole. are Robert Burns. 20. Delaware Acad- 


emy and Central School: Mitchell Chlus. 
21. Little Falls Central School: Richard 
Dowker. 21. Belleville Central School: 


Allen D. Frazier. 20. South Kortright Cen- 
tral School: Rodney Gregg. 19. Wallkill 
Central School: Carl E. Gregory, 21. Wal- 
ton Central School. 

Nationally, 363 Future Farmers received 
the American Farmer Degree. Each win- 


ner received a certificate and gold key from 
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the FFA organization, plus a $125 cash 
travel allowance. 

\ttainment of the American Farmer de- 
gree is based on the Future Farmer’s rec- 
ord in farming, leadership and scholarship. 
It is limited to FFA members who have 
been out of high school at least one year, 
but not more than three years. The honor, 
limited to one FFA member out of each 


1,000 members annually, is in recognition 
of outstanding progress toward complete 
establishment in farming. The develop- 
ment and adoption of improved farming 
practices to an extensive degree along with 
progress made toward ownership of large 
holdings of livestock, farm machinery and 
the achievements of 


crops characterize 


these young farmers. 





Employment Service Aids 


— PROGRAM OF JOB COUNSELING 
and placement for seniors of New 
York high schools launched experimentally 
a year ago, will be doubled in size this 
year, the State Labor Department’s New 
York State Employment Service and the 
New York City Board of Education have 
announced. 

Under the expanded program, NYSES 
counselors will work in 30 selected schools, 
providing job counseling and aptitude tests 
for seniors planning to enter the labor 
market after graduation. The counselors 
will supply specific information on em- 
ployment opportunities in the New York 
City labor market and, on the basis of 
school records and their consultation with 
the students, will help as many as possible 
to secure commitments before graduation 
for employment in line with their interests 
and aptitudes. 

The expansion extends the joint pro- 
gram, limited last year to 16 academic high 
schools, to 12 more academic schools and 
two vocational high schools in Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, Bronx and Queens. 

In the experimental program in 16 high 
schools last year, about 4,000 of the senior 
class population of nearly 8,000 asked for 
NYSES service. 


to refer more than 


The counselors were able 
1.800 of these seniors 


to employers for specific jobs and were 
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in Counseling Seniors 
able to place nearly 1,000. About one- 
fifth of this group began work on a part- 
time basis during the school year, with 
commitments for full-time jobs at the end 


of the term. 





Bond Issues Approved 

The Board of Regents in September ap- 
proved three bond issues voted by two 
school districts in St. Lawrence County to 
construct and equip an addition to an ex- 
Action 
was taken in accordance with the require- 
that the 


Regents approve propositions for bond 


isting school and for school buses. 


ment of the Local Finance Law 
issues to cover school improvements in dis- 
tricts the 
bonded indebtedness above 10 percent of 
the valuation of the district’s real property. 
$567.- 


where cost would bring the 


The issues approved, totaling 
754.37, 


Heuvelton 


were: 
Tow ns of 
DeKalb, 


Lawrence County, an 


School District, 
DePeyster, 
Macomb and Canton, St. 
issue of $545,000 to construct and equip a school 
addition; an issue of $6,754.37 to purchase a 
total, $551,754.37 

School District, 
of Brasher, Lawrence, Stockholm, Hopkinton, 
Massena and Norfolk, St. Lawrence County, an 
issue of $16,000 to purchase four school buses 


Central 


Oswegatchie, Lisbon, 


school bus; 


Brasher Falls Central Towns 


Bulletin to the Schools 
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and cackle are no longer familiar noises there. His elder son is married, 
has his own son and lives in nearby Delmar where he works in a lawn- 
building business. The other son studied at Agricultural and Technical 
Institute at Farmingdale, majoring in landscaping and is currently work- 
ing with his brother. 

Don is a native of Indiana, graduating from Indiana University and 
obtaining his master of arts degree there. Later he attended Teachers 
College, Columbia University, from which he received the degree 
of doctor of philosophy. In World War I he served as captain in the 
field artillery and in World War IL he was an air raid warden in his 
community. 

In the course of his activities with the State Education Department. 


he found the need for setting up some sort of short training program for 


people interested in the field of school buildings and grounds. As a 


result of the cooperative efforts of himself and others, the first such 
summer course — running six weeks was established at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Essex explains the operation of his Division in this way: Its chief 
job is to advise school districts and school boards on the most efficient 
way to house the educational program in that locality. This means that 
the staff of the Division must have a thorough understanding of the goals 
of the various curriculums and suggest the minimum way of providing 
the rooms, equipment and grounds that will accomplish the goals. A 
school building must be safe, provide the right amount of ventilation and 
light, be sanitary and comfortable. If a school district wants such things 
as a cafeteria, swimming pool or auditorium, these too must meet mini- 
mum standards of safety. ventilation, lighting ete. Frequently, the Divi- 
sion is able to point out considerable savings in proposed building plans 
for the consideration of the people in charge. 

Don, living in the Bethlehem Central School District, has continued 
his interest in school affairs there even though his two sons have gradu- 
ated. He was the first chairman of the Teen-Age Council of Delmar 
when it was founded about 1950 and is still an active member. He is 
also a member of the Men’s Group of Bethlehem Central High School 
which is busy in supporting athletic activities of the school. 

He is a member of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, and in 1953 was president of the National Council on School- 
house Construction. 

By nature and accomplishments, Don Essex is the kind of a person 
one is glad to know heads up the group responsible for school building 


standards for the State’s children. 





DON ESSEX 


One of a series of personality sketches of State Education 


Department staff members 


WARM. FRIENDLY, SOFT-VOICED MAN WITH THINNING HAIR GUIDES THE 
A activities of the Division of School Buildings and Grounds, the unit 
in the State Education Department concerned with seeing that new 
school buildings. additions to present schools and the grounds around 

them meet the basic requirements for the 
proper housing of public school children 
throughout the State. Despite the heavy 
pressures of recent years in attempting to 
keep up with the needs for new schools. Don 
Essex. Director of the Division, maintains an 
equanimity and a pace which seems unhurried 
but firmly meets the requirements of stepped- 
up schedules. 

Those who have worked with Dr. Essex 
and his staff feel the atmosphere of compe- 
tence and the spirit of cooperation which per- 
vade the entire Division. 

Don Essex Don Essex came to the State Education 
Department a little more than 26 years ago. 
This year that number is significant in that he lives on 266 acres in the 
town of Glenmont just outside Albany. 

Formerly, he pursued the agricultural arts on his land in his off-the- 
job hours, but more recently he has turned to less exacting pursuits, 
chief among which is reading. His favorite field is history, both non- 
fiction and novels. He lightens the fare occasionally with a mystery 
yarn. Also oceasionally he putters around in the do-it-yourself field. 
He confesses to a lack of dexterity in the field and, in contrast, points 
with pride to Mrs. Essex’s ability along these lines: she has attained 
fame with her hobby of creating and manufacturing doll clothes. On the 
other hand, he has recently completed a tier of book shelving which he 
admits is “ not too bad.” 

His other interests include listening to music — semiclassical and 
light classical, including light opera — but NOT modern stuff. He put 
away his golf clubs for the last time some years ago. Occasionally he 
enjoys a motor trip to one favorite area or another. 

When both his sons were young and at home, the Essex estate 
harbored numerous farm animals and a pony. But the whinny, grunt 
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